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THE FLOWER-GIRL. 
A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


CHAPTER XL. 
FATHER AND SON. 


SomME moments elapsed before the alarmed Roderick reco- 
vered from the effects which the apparition of the actoF 
in the old house in the a produced upon him. 

During that interval Paul Monnerat endeavoured 
soothe Horace Greville, who was ly moved. 

“Tt was the this man,” said Horace, “ from 
which I so narrow: escaped with life. He is an assas- 
sin 


“Ha! ha!” rejoined Paul, forcing a laugh; “ 
speak of an assassin as if that wane eraeienvin 
men used the dagger in common life as freely as they 
Boer ” the actor b 

—_—— ctor began. 

“Nonsense, man!” interrupted Paul; “I will tell 
you what thisman is. He is an opium-eater, and you 
may perhaps know that it is in the nature of that deadly 


| drug by turns to stupify and to madden. 
steep its victim im oblivion; but it has also the 





TREACHERY AND ITS RESULI?. 


Tt may 
power of firing his enfeebled brain to frenzy!” 

“And you would tell me that it was under its in- 
fluence he attempted my life ?” r 

“Exactly so; if it is not altogether a delusion on 

r —if it was not another.’ 

“There could be no delusion,” answered the actor ; 
*T fixed on him the gaze of a man who believes that 
he has received his mortal blow.” 

“And who thereupon loses his consciousness? But, 
be it as you say; I offer you an explanation—I have 
already offered you what you have consented to 7 

“You have promised me money,” said the actor, “ as 
the price of securing for you—for this assassin—for I 
vay pat rheprs ‘ortune.” 


“Well, I did not from the first like the business, and 
I now think still less of it.” 
* You wish to retire from us, then ?” asked Paul. 
There was little in the words, but the tone in which 





they were uttered, and the look by which they were ac- 
companied, startled the actor. It is not an easy, and 
certainly it is not a safe course to withdraw from the | 
ey of desperate men, when you have gained a know- | 
ledge of their villany. , 


Horace Greville felt this. 

One of these men was, he felt convinced, an assassin— 
what might the rest be? And even with the aid of that 
one, was it likely that they would let an intruder go forth 
with a knowledge of designs such as they had entrusted 
to him ? 

Weighing these things, he saw no course open to him 
but to go on. 

“T have given my word,” he therefore answered, “and 
I shall be bound by it.” 

“You do wisely,’ replied Paul, significantly. 

And he crossed the room to where Roderick stood, 
supported by the arms of Marcel, gazing wildly around 


Paul whispered a few words in his comrade’s ear. 

At first they were unheeded. Then Roderick appeared 
to listen ; | at length he was rege recovered to 
understand the true position of affairs. But even then 
a difficulty arose. Assured that the man whom he had 
80 sly injured believed—what was, in fact, partly the 
trath—t at the act of assassination was also an act of 
madness, still, this assurance did not remove the feeling 
out of which that act had arisen. 

There rankled in the heart of Roderick a bitter loath- 
ing toward the woman whom he knew had once div- 

herself beyond forgiveness, and whom he believed 
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to have sunk deeper and deeper in searet infamy, until 
she had hardly cared to screen herself fronto shame. 
That woman—save himself the last link in the ehain of 


w noble family—was Lady Grace De L’Olme; aad the 
man before him, whom, in his deadly scovm, hé had pla- 
carded as “ Lord De L’Ohme,” was, in his belief, the 
instrument of hey ¢rowning deyradation—the last, worst 
cnemy of his rage and name. 

luflaenced by this feeling, which had acquired the 
influence of a monomania over him, Rodériek taynéd 
fiercely upon Paul Monnerat. 

“This 1s your fiendish device!” he eried. 

*'Thist” exelaimed the other. 

“Yes: itis nob enough that I must disgrace myself 
for your profit; but this man, of all others, must be 
chosen as the instrument of your villany!” 


** And why not this man ?” asked Paul, coolly. 

“You know,” he answered, “none better—none better. 
But for this man I should not be here at this hour. But 
for him, you would have no hold upen me, and you would 
have striven in vain to make me the instrument of your 
infamous projects.” 

Paul did not answer him, but a smile, cunning and 
sinister, played round his thin lips, 

Roderick saw it, Too well he read the ing it 
conveyed; too well he knew, that though he t 
rave and storm, though he might exhaust himself in 
vective and abuse, it would avail him nothing. An it 
visible chain bound him, a very captive at fhe feet of 
those who had gained the vietory over him throng ie 
own crimes. He might brave them—he might fly 
them, but the only avenue of eseape ly in the dread 
outlet of huaman misery—death | 

“ Our friend is better?” asked Marce) 

“ Yes,” replied Paul, looking at him 

* And he understands P” said Marcel, 

Paul did not answer. 

But Roderick, out of whose flashing eyes the light of 
anger bad ebbed away, looked up calm and hopeless. 

“T understand,” he said, 

* Tfenceforward, then, there will exist eon you 
and this youth a relationship new to both, but which 
both will recognise as sacred and immutable, rela- 
tionship will be that of father and gon.” 

Ifo took the hand of Horace ag he s and led 

the covert 


him forward. Roderi¢k fixed upon youth 
“Like many other relationships,” continued Marcel, 


oaching, 
tly. 


glare of the serpent, 


gaily, “it does not appear to have foundation in | the w bater to the poisoned 

affection; but I have oo tine for its co’ T upon the ip rem tadeeial in its closeness, 

and avarice are motives strong enough to give oae mig Marcel dro; face-cloth of gauze over the 
rance to an alliance between elements even more anta- | startling features. , 

gonistic.” As he did so, Panl I in his 4 

“No cont oa pater Foals an yo, ame x = palette ‘it must, in its action, be 
this matter of kinsm i sottled, nasi- | attended wil 

ness.” 4 P. answered the other; “ 


So saying, he led the way from the room. 

Turning to the left, “re by Solel, and 
followed by Marcel and the aetor, he prosec tra- 
verse & surublien of some length, on the begriméd win- 
dows of which the moonlight shone with sufficient 
brightness to render any other light unnecessary. The 
corridor was narrow, and one sido of it appeared to be 
composed of clumsy panelling, The idee su 

by its general appearance was that the : 
been cut from a legs room, the side of which it 
versed. 

At the further extremity, this passage, for it was 
little more, terminated in a flight of steps, which they 
descended. Here they were for awhile in dar 
until, having passed slong anothor but shotber passage, 
they came to a fresh flight of steps, and asconding these, 
emerged into the grey twilight of an ante-chamber li 
from the roof. 

* Follow me,” said Paul. 

He slid back a panel in the wall of the room, and dis- 
appeared. 

Ml hey looked after him, but in the darkness they saw 
no traces of his figure. And they heard only a sound of 
footsteps ascending creaking stairs. 

The way, however, appeared equally familiar to 
Marcel, and under his guidance they plunged into the 
darkness, and heard the panel shaped tahun them. 

They also commenced the ascent of a creaking stair- 


case. 

Suddenly there was a peculiar sound overhead, and 
looking up, they perceived that a trap-door had been 
opened—its square outlive being distinctly visible—and 
that Paul was ascending through it. 

They followed. 

And by this means tho four men slowly emerged into 
an apartment with which we are already familiar—that 
in which the maa fsaacs bad been left sleeping @ week 
since, 

The room boro the. same aspect. Thero were the 
samo articles of elegance and value scattered about it ; 
tho same roge-binted lamp shed its lustre over. the 
ornmalu ans on whiob it s and over thé coush of 
Lewored velvet. 

And upon that conch lay the same ontstratched form, 
still sleeping! 

A soft, heart-rending groam echoing thrangh the 
room, arrested the attention of the men to thug fact. 
But there was another, of which they werg not con- 
scious~another which, perhaps, might haye awakened 


poor wretch had Igin where he now lay, slept as he 
now slept. 


come! 
How wasted and emaciated were his limbs, how claw- 
like the fingers which clutched and writhed over his 
| bredstin pati! As to hig face, tliey eonld notsee the 
horror of that—the gauze face-cloth still covered it; 
but they could tell that it sank deeply into the sockets 
of thee eyes, and into the gredt hollows of the cheeks, 
“Your patient grows worse, doctor,” said Paul, ad- 
dressing Marcel. “ You must have a care, or he will 


slip through your fingers.” : : 
He looked at the other, who answered him with a 
meaning gaze. . 
, i He will soon be beyond my skill,” said Marcel; “poor 
eiulow. 
“You mean that he will die?” asked Paul. 
” was the zeply. “* And, 


« Yos, 





exclamation of surprise. 

wae Dats fall opis a face so unlike a which he “= 
t beheld lying t ere, that, acquain' as he wi 
one whole secret, he almost questioned the ide of 
the man. 

The face of Isaacs he remembered, ruddy and 
tanned; this face was White to the extreme of de 
The hair of the other man was red, his 
his ot hardly grown, was of the colour of straw. 
And Paul now beheld hair, eyebrows, beard, all of the 
hue of the taven’s wing, with here and there 
streaks, as of comin a w ess. 

* How like!” cried Paul, turning invol 
upon the face of Roderick, Marcel turne as 
* ne m moderiok t with doom 3 
i sleeping, they volun y started. 

ated opium-ea who lay 






And how horribly, piteously chatiged h@ had out 


cacy. 
ebrows light, from th 





m the dark aperture in which the trap-door was con. 
edjand from which, they had themselves emerged 
to the room, 

Th¢ stranger who gtood in the dim light, and who 
slowly advanced towards them, Was small afid atieny. 
ated in form, and old-fashioned if attire. THis hair wag 
gray, his face wrinkled. His @yes were concealed be. 
neath glasses of dark-bluc, unusually large in size, and 
round his neck was loosely wrapped a handkerchief of 
beats alk, The effect of the glasses and of the hand. 
serchief was to conceal his face, so that it was impos. 
sible to identify it. 

“Tt is late,” said Paul Monnerat, addressing this 
man. 

“ Tt is late,” assented the other, in a low tone. 

You have the papers?” 


eave affidavits in legal form ?” 
0. 
Without further remark he drew from his breast two 
ce which he unfolded and spread out on the ormoly 
§ take * said Paul, handing one t 
Horace" ville; * read the other. . 
o] 


ou, m: 
will listen.” _— 


in clear yoice ad the one paper, of which 
the ath depose ' to the facts of 
this | whi hed ear informed the actor that his 


bigaee y consisted. — ; ‘ 
"Now, gentlemen, you will sign,” ho said, taking up 


a pen. 
wy mint fest rgeeive some earnest of your good faith,” 
the actor; 9 word, I must see my reward.” 

e lawyer, withovt a word, took out a pocket-book 
of red leathér, which he opened, disclosing a roll of 
erisp, rustling bank-notes. This he placed upon the 
table, and having done so, pressed one finger upon it. 
“Sign!” said Paul. 

The actor phones i and the lawyer removed his hand 
e pocket- . 
Marcel then handed the pen to Roderick. 
The opium-eater folded his arms. 
And my reward ?” he said. 
“Ts here,” eciod & Maves at ape 
stepping three paces, he lifted the face. 
the face of the poisoned man, and disclosed 
tes as like those of terror-stricken man who 
over them as @ reflection is like the object reflected, 
t Heaven!” eried Roderick, “‘ what mystery is 


!” replied Mareel, significantly. 
ten minutes after, when two men emerged 
the little court in front of the house. Ten minutes 
that, two other men emerged into that court. 
ocuples set off in different directions, but each, 
passing, noticed ¢ dark vehicle waiting in the street. 








“The effect is 
I have provided 
have applied to thi 


which produces ¢ 





of what has transpired since he 
plice—utterly ignorant ?” , 
a te yor of i 4 © 
e will, therefore, be utterly incapable 
the slightest ¢eluc to what has 
any chance lead to his recovery in the 
* My dear comrade,” replied Marcel, 


gt ite easy that ground. 
bia from the hour phich he ente 
other id Paul, “The 
to lead to fo opeting of tho body; oa 
0 of the body; sup 
event to oooub putting it as a possibility 
would diseoverwhat ?” 
* Nothing,” . 
Nothing of this mysterious Drei, with its millions 
of silky fibres engendered in the living body?” 
‘No; the fibres, the growth of which have caused 
the cessation of animal life and heat that have sup- 
ported them, will, from the moment, of death, decom- 
pose. 4% day after, and every trace will have disap- 
peared, 
They turned from the body to the two men who 
awaited them. In doing so, they observed that the eyes 
of the actor were fixed upon them with a peculiar ex- 
pression ; it was one of suspicion and distrust, Nota 
single movement had, in fyet, been lost upon him, and 
he had drawn his own conclusions from what he had 
observed—conelusions sayouring of anything but con- 
fidence in the men with whom he had lengued himself. 
“ Sorry to keep you waiting,” ssid Paul, in his light, 
airy ager ee but vl doctor is, sey, aca, ONE. pis 
tien »and @ has here a ° r 3 
mt should suppose 60,” sd Horace Greville, signiéi- 
cantly. ea 
a. isa cone bee nee — tho Tandy, anid 
»” an at fear t my “oem 
pate treatment has bean. ove sel. 
and over my pationt to the Ri 


* Are you convinced, then, that man is i 






house. But, come; our logal fi 
* Arrived!” oried tho actor, 

Roderick also awoke from his 

Thug it happened that the two men, between whom: 


singe round, 
at these words. 


3s 


rev 





ity even in their heart; it was, that sined the t 
Coes the Frenchmen last met there, a week ay 4 








aug bond ok had established the eS of 


saw at the same moment a ep 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
IX THE CuvuRcnYary. 


of London, that, dense as 
wth of its streets, there lie 
t vil'ages and green quiet 
beauty in all England. 
to be pardoned his belief 
' e of the at seeing that 
@ Bplendours of a great city, 
on all sides by the most inviting 
@tiburbs of the great city—we 
, stating which—the Blamire 
mily had theiy Villa. ‘That is to say, during the 
sufmmer months, Madame Blamire took it into her vain 
and frivolows head to rent a little box of a place, with a 
garde and an aere or two of ground; not so much for 
the purpose of living in it, as in order that she might 
have some place in which to hold an endless round of 
jonkettings and summer fétes, to which, as was her 
custom, she issued invitations wholesale, and having done 
so, contented herself with ordering refreshments on the 
same scale, nnd then leaving her guests to “shake down,” 
as she expressed it, and. amuse one another. 

Bat thon sh there was an endless round of pleasure 
going on at Cosey Nook, as Madame chose to term her 
retreat, it was her éustom to give one great—we had 
almost said monster—cntertainment, known far and 
wide among her friends a8 the Blamire Festival. It 
took place on the 1st of August—that being Madame’s 
birthday—and on that occasion every man, woman, an 
child who did suit and service to the Blamires was 
expected to be in attendance. The consequence was 
shat hit villa was packed to suffocation, the garden was 






: 





trampled over and purty race f desecrated, and the lawn 
as aoe eee of Lory iate was de: 
crowde ing inch, 
The Blamite Featie come pound, ; 
Among the invited, Si » WhO enje 


Simmer, 

a Fh <9 a. is . by oo Blsmire 
spicer-lke hand tn w issued invitations; were 
mt foygatte and an autocratic manlsie forbeae 1D), 
under pain of severe displeasure, to fail ja bringing 3hss 
Heartlaw in their train. 
. It was one | ms foibles of Madenie Blamire fe mons 

ey rooms a er grounds with pretty faces; e 
Raper ved Violet as an ornament not to be dispensed 
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Had she consulted her own feelings, Violet would | anything but a mere term between us? Do you think 
Her recent interview | that [ look no higher than toa gipsy outcast for my 
with Bernard Oswald had greatly distressed her; anf [birth ? Not so. My family is of the oldest ; my fortuhe 
s of her position naturally served | is only in abeyance until legal difficulties are removed ; 


have declined the invitation. 


nd to fais ot 







and 
8 Clothes, and 


scene to Violet; but 

and the guy > om 
0 
eam. 
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yet, 
tarily resi; 
bound up, 
This was the one 




















‘of it, 
+ . ’ wded, 
c a ly forth to 
earutit the vill + ies with earrie 
a chanjee, village was 
pretty, with @ NY egy ehureh, and eurious 
houses scattered here end there. , Moreover, there was 
a glorious sunset to svitness from an adj hill, and 
this was declared ths treat ofall. 

After the golden of the sun had died out of the 
west, twilight and the erescent moon 
grew more 3 ‘ 

The guests: way baék to the villa, 
with tho Wh shirenvard 
At len lingered in the churchyar 

revding the and no 


pressed with 
found hergeélf alone. 


The rest had wandeted. git ps, and had-w 
consciously left her co her so 8 
On discovering this, the young gitl qfiftted the lonely 


spot on which she was standing, and turned an angle of 
the church-tower, intending to take the main path down 
into the village; when she was startled at finding herself 
almost face to face with a man who was créssing the 
grass with noiseless steps toward the point the was 
quitting. 

Her ap rition appeared to oceasion equal astonish- 
ment to the intruder. 

And as they mutually looked into each other's faces, 
a cry of recognition, almost of alarm, simultaneously 
escaped them. 

Strangely enough, the man whom Violet thus neei- 
dentally encountered was Horace Greville, the actor! - 

At first there appeared a mutual inclination to part 
without a word, but something in the face of the girl 
impelled the nctor'to.spenk. 

“ You ave far from the camp,” he said. 


“tho camp!”-she echoed; affecting not to undera: 


stand. 

Yes; you know it, as I know it. The tent is still 
pitehed on the Heath, and you are waited for.” 

“ By whom ? cried Violet, trembling as she spoke. 

“By the mother whom you have deserted in her 
poverty and her age.” 

“Oh, no, no!” evied the poor girl, * do not say that. 
Tam not ungrateful; I will seek her eut--1 will relieve 
her wants. But ——” ‘j 

She could not continue. Chance had brought her 
faos to face with the man to whom the voice of i 
united her, bat from whom her heart had shrunk from 
tho first hour of their meeting. Was it strange, then, 
that she should be agi and overcome? 

“ But what ?’’ he'demanded, sternly. 

“T cannot ain to yeu;” she suid, “why I have 
quitted the tent on the Heath, and what are the cireums 
stances which may @elay my return to it; but I ise 
you that I will not forget the woman to whom I owo so 
oe. — whom you enema nope oat oie 

6 last word quietly, but it aced an 
effect which Violet liad not e 


Mother!” tied the actor, with & glance of scorn, 


Was 4 crowd, 
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“God knows T ain deceived. Deceived and wronged— 
wronged and deceived! But I will not be hoodwinked. 
Lknow the worst, and I will not believe the best, even 
from your lips.” 


With'a petulant toss of her head, she turned as if to 


1 it ot os ina ‘'s nature to leave 
her thee without & word. Bo, while 
with rigi ed to 


» it was with oa 


ketp down the fury that possessed 
she spoke four 


scream, & yell of suppressed wrath, 
in Violet's ear :— 
will kill you!” 
© sid no more. 
; when Va 


her 





looks and clenching el ha strug) 


terrified and overwhelmed at her | 
Was gone. 
®etor stood like a man stricken tc 


(To be gontitawd in our next.) 
a Se 


8 -RBROOK. 
A BuYME THE LITTLE ONES. 


: x noise and atir 
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, gt ba, 
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rev s 
| friends will 

| “One moment 
|her: * before we 
|of me should ever eross your 
{one to whom i 
heart, no less 
with a str 
hardly conse 
Heartlaw, * 

I have 
wealth to 


b ‘those words—not, I trust, into a reluctant é 





but for the +— 
“T will not dotain you,” he said, raising his hat. 


And he was in the very act of replacmg it, and of 
retreating with hig best spae-bay when, chancing to 
look up, he uttered 1 ery of alarm. 

Violet turned quickly in the direction in which his 
eyes were fixed. As she did so, the paor girl also 
started hack, and a ghostly pallor overspread ler face. 

herd, in the faint light, whieh rted to ber a 
strange and almost spectral anspor! am the 
clustering tombs, from among whieh she seemed to have 
risen—they beheld the form of Aurelia! 

For an instant no word .was uttered. She stood 
before them pale, rigid, and motionless. It might 
have becn the ghost of the beautiful girl, but that 
- her eyes there glowed a fierce, sullen light terribly 
vuman. 

How long she had stood there they could aot tell ; 
but they knew thatat was long enough to have pathered 
the fatal truth from which there was no escape-that 
this was her husband and her friend, and that they 
stood before hor in seeret converse ! 

Horace was the first to speak, 

“ Anrelia!’’ he said, advancing towards her; “what 
ae we de The P” she ered, ing back tl 

0 ro?” answ inging back the 
hand whieh he had extended to her, starting 
proudly baek. ’ 

“ Yes; t believed you far away-~four hundred miles 


* ¥ou did,” she answered bitterly; “and you chose 
that moment to prove your perfidy, and to consummate 
my dishonour!” ‘ ¥ 

There was a bitterneas in her tone which cut Vielet 
tothe heart. 

“No; as heaven is above us!” he cried. 
Anurelia-—but one word !”’ ; 

“That you may Se to mé? That you may perjure 

tome? . That you may throw dust in my eyos, 

and séek to blind me to what I have seen? No, no! 
Iam not a ehild—a fool!” 

** Bat yon are dedeived,” he said; “indeed, you are 


deceived.” 
ing, in her sed 


“ Tear me, 





and ina tone of derision; “‘ do you suppose that this is 








gt ee 8 she oried, 
wrath, at every word with w. te wound 
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« you,” said Violet, hurriedly, “thank you Ah 


an poouliar trade. 
ws for themselyes from the poorer classe¢ such 
of the 


and but seldom return to their families. 


diffused, es Pp 


The merry children lanehed and pinyed 
Beside their cottage door, 

And never thought, young, happy 
If they were rich or poor. 


things, 


The lambs, the birds, the honey-bees, 
The squirrels in the wood, 

Were all. content at Sumpmerbrook : 
Were children there as good ? 


Tn truth, as far as I could soa, 
The childrou in the Downs 
Were in thelr hearts exactly like 
The children in the towns, 
Mas, Srwett, 


PotyGamMy IN CutNAwrTb may be.assunied that one 


in every fifteen Chinese hes more than one wife; the 
first, usually known-ns “ number one,” is geHérally taken 
from inclination, wherews the rest are gually bought, 
the price vavying, according to thair youthand beauty, 
from 100 to 600 dollars. This custom gives rise to quite 


Chinese women make a practice of 


female children as are of good health aud well 
formed, whom they bring up with great eare, with the 


view of selling them, when grown up, to the wealthy 


Chinese, and even sometimes to European resdents, 


The custom of child-murder is most prevalent in the 
coast distriats of the province of Vp-kein, so that latterly 


there was o positive seareity of women, and marriage- 


able girls had to -be imported from the northern part of 


the province. The prevalence of this system of child- 
murder in these localities is to be ascribed to the enor- 
mous migration of the male population to Siam, to the 
islands of the Malay Ledieclagh and other pointe. 
These emigrants eupply the labour in foreign.count -ies, 
Numerous 
placards and pamphlets, pointing out the enormity of 
child-murder, and dissuading from its comnriesion, are 
pri qnanely, por'd at the ovst of philautropiste, 
partly at that of the Chinese government, and widely 
i oducing any ution in. the 
a custom, 
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GALLERY OF THE FINE ARTS. 





THE PEDLAR. 


As an institution, the Pedlar is slowly dying out among 
us. He is changing his character; he is degeneratin, 
into the mere seckmnaie. It is only in little villages, an 
outlying districts remote from railways, that on< still 
encounters the Pedlar, such as Shakespeare drew him, 
ready to exclaim, in the words of Autolycus— 


** Will you buy any tape, 
Or lace for your cape, 
My dainty duck, my dear-a P— 
Any silk, any thread, 
Any toys for your head, 
Of the newest and finest wear-a P 
Come to the pedilar, 
Money's a medlar 
That doth better all men’s wear-a.”” 


It is such a Pedlar that our artist has presented to 
us, and very charming is the picture which he has 
afforded. The accessories are exceedingly suggestive. 
‘The Poet-Laureate’s verse must surely have been in his 
mind when he drew the lovely girl in the garden. The 
poet says— . 

‘* For up the porch there grew an Eastern rose, 

That, flowering high, the last night’s gale had caught, 

And blown acrosa the walk. One arm aloft, 

Gown’d in pure white, that fitted to the shape, 

Holding the bush to fix it back, she stood. 

A single stream of all her soft brown hair 

Pour’d on one side; the shadow of the flowers 

Stole all the golden gloss, and, wavering 

Lovingly lower, trembled on her waist— 

Ah, happy shade !—and still went wavering down ; 

But ere it touch’d a foot that might have danced 

The greensward into greener circles, dipt 

And mixed with shadows of the coarser ground,” 


But we must desist, or the language of the poet will 
wholly absorb attention in the young girl; and there 
are other figures in the composition which deserve 
attention—the woman at the window, and that which 
gives the title to the picture—the life-like Pedlar. 


NO. "VL.—THE PEDLAR, 


HOW A HAT SAVED FRANCE, 


| Anout the year 1710, the finances of Louis XIV. were 
completely exhausted; the royal treasury was empty, an 
there seemed no longer a single resource left, save a 
national bankruptcy. Already had the nobles of the 
land disposed of their plate, and the King—the Grand 
Monarque himself—was on the point of pledging his 
own for the purpose of raising money sufficient to meet 
the current expenses of his establishment. The comp- 
troller-general of the household was well aware that 
there was at that time in Paris a famous banker named 
Samuel Bernard, the richest man in Hurope, enjoying 
an immense credit—in short, the Rothschild of the 
day—who alone had it in his power to save the King 
and kingdom. But the government had so frequently 
failed in its promises of repayment on prior occasions, 
that ake now obstinately persisted in his refusals 
to make any further advances either in cash or paper. 
In vain did Desmarets represent to him, in pathetic 
terms, the pressing exigencies of the state; in vain did 
he seek to touch his heart with the great words“ glory” 
and “‘ patrie.’”” What were these words to him? A finan- 
cier is ignorant of everything beyond his own ledger, 
and can be moved but by the magic words—pounds, 


.| shillings, and pence. Bernard remained unshaken. 


** And yet,” said Desmarets to the King, “‘he is the 
only man that can extricate us from our embarrass- 
ments. Perhaps your Majesty will yourself deign to 
speak to him ?” 

“Well, well,” replied Louis: “ invite him, on my part, 
to come and see me at Marly. I will speak to him.” 

On the following day, while the King was promenad- 

hing on the terrace, Bernard was presented: Louis XIV., 
jas soon as he perceived him approaching, although at 
| the poue end of the walk, took off his hat, and said 
| to him— 


“Monsieur Bernard, you are indeed a wonderful man, 


paaeee to have seen Marly. Come, we will visit it to- 


gether.” 
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The banker, upon his return home, could not find 
words strong enough to express his admiration of a 
king at once so good, so affable, so generous; and 


d | hastened to offer to the comptroller-general his coffers, 


his specie, his bills of exchange, as well as the use of 
his signature on all the banking-houses in Europe; re- 
painy constantly to all comers, “The great King! the 
good King! he took off his hat to me!’ 

And thus France was saved by a hat. 


True Courresy.—Manners are more important than 
laws. Upon them, in a measure, the laws de- 
pend. The law can only touch us here and there, now 
and then. Manners are what. vex or soothe, corrupt 
or purify, exalt or debase, barbarise or refine, by & 
constant, steady, uniform, insensible operation like Chat 
of the air we breathe. They give their whole form 
and colour to our lives. According to their quality 
they aid morals, they supply them, or they totally 
destroy them. 

Look To THE ‘House.—Above all things, see that 
the drainage is good, that the water-closets, sinks, and 
waste-pipes are all properly trapped, or so secured as to 
prevent effluvia; that there are no cesspools, but direct 
drai ; that the water-spouts, which run into the 
outer drains, are so formed that no effluvia can arise from 
their heads or joints, and so enter your windows; that 
if a: street- ing be near you, it shall be proper! 
trapped, and inspected occasionully, to see that no sme 
arises from it; that, if in London, all your kitchen 
walls, outer or yard walls, cupboards or areas, be 
lime-washed at least once a year; that water be kept, 
in dry weather, in the area, yard, or other grating- 
traps, to prevent smell ; that all your ceilings be was 
and whitened once a year, and the paint cleaned; that 
you have proper ventilation in the house; that no 
vegetable matter be allowed to accumulate im the dust- 
heap or basement, and that your dust be removed once 
a fortnight. 
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GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY. 


BY MRS. H, M. GORDON SMYTHIES, 


Author of “ Our Mary ; or, Murder will Out,” “ The Girl we, 
leave Behind us,” “ Lovers and Fortune-Hunters,” Sc. fe. 





CHAPTER LIX. 
EDITH AT HER POST. 
Rigid in voiceless marble there, 
Come, Sculptor, come—behold Despair ! 
Sire EB. Buewse Lrrrow. 
Eprra sank down on the steps of the summer-house, 
and tried to collect her thoughts. 

She had not a very vivid recollection of the details 
of Phabe’s wonderful story of the night before; for 
she was fast asleep, and dreaming of Interlachen and 
Arthur, when Phosbe came in, sent by Lady Ida, to tell 
her sister that the uis hud been attacked by high 
waymen in the Black Wood, and was actually at 
moment closeted with Detective Meadows in the state 
> ain se Edith remembered that Phosbe had said 
that young Topham—his lordship’s handsome, daj 
young groom—was wounded in the arm (for Edith was 
always alive to suffering in any shape) ; and she remem- 
bered, too, that the Marquis had escaped unhurt, and 
that Phoebe had said (on the authority of old ) 
that the villains were no common highwaymen 
they wanted to murder his lord, not to rob him. 

at all this, which filled her heart with horror now, 
had scarcely affected her the night before; for then the 
Marquis alone was concerned. Now, she could not hel 

sociating Arthur’s quarrel with Dunstanburgh wi 

this mysterious affair; not that she for a moment al- 
lowed a shadow of suspicion of Arthur’s honour to cross 
her heart. The Marquis might have so we 
him, that even he, in spite of his Christian horror of 
duelling, might have been unable to act up to his own 
high standard of forbearance and endurance, In the 
hour of trial he might (for. the warm blood of youth 
flowed in his veins)—he might have forgotten the reso- 
lution he had so often e d, never under any cir- 
cumstances to suffer himself to be induced to take a part 


in what he called a cold-blooded murder, with malice | and 


hat me as barely possible—but 
was i ut very un- 
likely, Edith thought; for the Marquis was not only a 
nobleman, he was a gentleman, and she did not think 
he would have so far ten himself as to strike her 
Arthur, or inflict any other personal and intolerable in- 
ity on his dear and sacred person. And even if he 
ud done so, Arthur, in the e ion of the moment, 
t have him down, but he would not have 


pper |a hat—a round, straw hat—belonging to Arthur, and 


ulted | initials, “ A. B.” 
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THE YOUNG MARQUIS AT MADAME LA MODE’S. 


hood, she was so perfectly acquainted with his feelings, 
his thoughts, his modes of action—she knew him so 
thoroughly, he had so often talked freely to her of what 
he never spoke of to the world (only betraying it by his 
deeds)—the-deep religion, the Christianity of his heart— 
that Edith felt certain he could never deliberately do an 
unchristian act. This cowardly attack on the Marquis 
in the Black Wood could in no way be connected with 
his quarrel with Arthur. 
She started and stepped aside as she pondered these 
in her mind, for as she gathered up the folds of 
her kc dress, she perceived that the hem of her 
white petticoat was stained with blood. Edith shook 
as with an ague when she eevee the deadly stain, and 
heartily she wished herself back in her own chamber. 
It was a very opm bpm of the grounds, and there 
was not a creature to be seen, a leaf stirring; when, just 
as she had decided on retracing her steps, Hubert 
came — back to her, with something in his 
mouth, which he dropped at her feet. It was a round 
straw hat, with a black crape mask fastened to it, both 
stained with blood, as were the bloodhound’s jowl and 
dewlap. But—voh! horror of horrors—that hat! As she 
gazes on it a deadly faintness comes over her, for it is 


which he had ht in Switzerland, The bit of black 
ribbon that bound it, and that was tied round the 
crown, had been put on by herself; and on the head- 
lining were the initials “ A. B.,” marked by her, with 
her own auburn hair. ‘ 

She well remembered the happy summer day, in a 
dark pine forest, the d of which was studded with 
wild strawberries, when, as she sat reyes, | a 
collar, while Arthur read “Lucille” to her, she had 
playfully taken a long hair of en brown from one of 
er plaits, and had marked the head-lining of the hat 
he had thrown on the grass at her feet, with those dear 





And now, how comes that hat—which Arthur so 

valued, so treasured, for the sake of that very mark—to 

be spotted, blotted with blood, and stained with earth, 

and to have that black crape mask attached to it P 

. The ee ving 4 roc up ao ahge weeks oe 

or applause, wagging er , an 
ing his fore-paws on her shoulders in his triumph 


And Edith—what made her pick up that hat, and that 
black crape mask? And why did she ascend the 

of the summer-house, and, opening the door, sink half- 
fainting on the first seat she met with? And what, too, 
in that summer-house, is Herbert sniffing at through 
the closed door of the cupbuard ? 

Edith starts to her feet ; the cupboard is only secured 
by a button—she opens it. What does she behold? An 
overcoat, a pair of , and a pocket-handkerchief, all 
with blood and mire, all well wn to her as 
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which had evidently been recently used and emptied, 
but at the bottom of which was blood! blood! blood! 

Oh! what had Arthur to do with this blood ? Was it 
it his, or—worse still—had he shed it? Impossible ; 
the thought was treason to her beloved. Oh, if sho 
could but see him—but ask him what it all meant ! 

There was a loft (where apples and pears had been at 
one time kept) at the top of the summer-house ; » small 
light ladder placed against the trap-door formed the 
access toit. This it was that, as children, Arthur and 
herself had been used to ascend, in their defence of their 
Castle against the invaders (the little Crofts); and their 
castom was to run up the ladder, draw it after them at 
the approach of the enemy, and shut down the trap: 
door, 

And now, gazing in dismay, doubt, and terror from 
the window, faith perceives the person whom, from her 
maid’s description, she knows to be Detective Meadows, 
with several other men, coming towards the suinmer- 
house. Some vague, mysterious foreshadowing of evil 
and peril to her Arthur (connected with his blood-stained 
garments) prompts her to catch them up, with the wash- 
ing-basin, and, with steps winged by fear, darting up 
the ladder, she drew it up after her, and closed the trap- 
door, just as she heard the voices and steps of Detective 
Meadows and his companions, us they halted and held 
a council of war outside the summer-house. 

Hubert had left her side; he had darted off aguin, 
sniffing at the ground as he went, and following the 
track of blood back into the Black Wood, ~ 


CHAPTER LX. 
EDITH STILL LISTENS, 
Love ofttimes in the haughtiest knight 
His easiest conquest sees— 
The plume that leads the foremost fight, 
The toy to every breeze. 
Siz E. Burwer Lrrrow. 
Epirn’s heart beat quick ; she hears the party ascend- 
ing the steps, and entering the summer-house. She 
li her soul is in her ear! She distinguishes the 
voices of the Marquis of Dunstanburgh and Roger Croft. 
Lord Hauteville, too, is of the party; for a hunt of any 
kind brings men of all descriptions together, and, little 
as Lord Hauteville liked the young Marquis, an inves- 
tigation of this kind, with Detective Meadows at ite 
head, was irresistible, The Earl of Rockalpine, alone, 
felt no inclination to take part in a search that must 
him to a place he shunned and loathed beyond all 
others on earth—the Black Wood. 
Edith, from the spot in the loft where she was kneel- 
ing (her ear close to the trap-door), distinctly heard 


say— 
1 wonder who has removed the ladder, and shut the 








him out. 
Edith had known Arthur so intimately from his child- 


ur’s; and in the further corner 4 washhand-basin 


trap-door of the loft ?” 
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“ Very likely the under-gardener, sir,” said one of the 
men; “ he often wants that ladder.” 

“ Let's have a squint into the cupboard, Detective,” 
said Roger, 

“ Nothing here, sir,” said Detective Meadows. 

“ And what did you expect to find there?” asked the 
young Marquis, “ eh, Roger ?”’ . 

“1? Oh, I didn’t expect to find anything particular,” 

said Roger; “ only one never knows what may turn up, 
when a horrible deed like this has been athempted. It's 
just possible that the near Faas of shelter. might 
contain some clue; one of thé assassins might have 
hidden up here, or stowed away a weapon, or hia dis- 
guise, or 8 ymmething.’ 
“ Well, I vote we push on,” said Lord Hauteville ; 
we're losing precious time, Let's get to the spot 
where Dunstanbargh was attacked, There may be foot- 
steps or something there—there’s nothing here.” 

He left the summer-house, followed by Detective 








“ 


Meadows, the young Marquis and Roger Oroft remaining 
H : 6 


for somé minutes behind. 

“ Excuse me, Dunstanburgh,” said Roger Croft, bet 
is there any person inthe woild who owes youn grudge 

“No,” said the young Marquis, golourings * not that 
I know of—nt any rate, wo one who would be capable of. 
unything so mean aud dastardly as assassinal bgt 

* Bat have you had @ quarrel with anyone, ron 
bargh? I’m an old friend and schoolfellow,and 1 think 
the friendship of 0 many years entitles me to #ift p 
matter in which your satiety a eo 

‘** Well, then, Roger, I have a desperate quarrel 
with Arthur Bertram.” 

“ Ha!” cried Roger; “tell me the iculars.” 

“Oh, I was to blame; and if B -hadn’t been 
deuced cool and uppish, I’d gladly have made Pamé 
honorable; but as it was, he put me 
passion, and I forgot myself so far as to 
tard, and to threaten him with a horsewhipping.” 

“ Bat when did this happen ?” asked Ra 

“ Well, to begin at tho beginning,” said Marquis, 
“T must “ you that my eter, Laas es 
knowin was coming down to Dunstanbur p- 
pened rt ask me to call at Madame La Mode’s, 4n Bicoa- 
dilly, in order to bring her down some headdress, which 
she was to wear (as Anne Boleyn) at Lord "3 
faney ball at the Priory. She was afraid it wonld not 
come in time, and wanted,me to make sure of it; sol 
called at old La Mode’s, and was shown up into the 
milliner’s show-rooms, where fourteen or fifteen pretty 
girls were wasting their bloom, youth, and beauty, to 
set off that of their wealthier and happier sisters, Poor 
things! what thin fingers, hollow eyes, and pale cheeks 
I saw assembled there! ‘The forewoman, a hideous old 
maid, explained to me that my sister’s Anne Boleyn head- 
dress was not quite ready, I found out afterwards it was 
not oven begun; but she said it should be sent by post, 
&e., &e., &e., and I left her shops and sauntered into the 
jewellor's next door, to seé about some studs I hud 
ordered, when I camo suddenly upon Arthur Bertram, 
Ho was standing with his. back towards me, but 
know him at a glance. Ho was fitting (with the 
help of the jeweller) a small miniature porirail; on 
ivory and a lock of hair into a gold setting. The lock 
of hair arrested my attention. . There is hut. one 
hoad in the world from which that hair could have 
heon severed. As he unwound it to its full length-—its 
extraordinary length, I may say——and a ray of sun 
lighted up that golden gloss, so rare on brown hair—so 
peculiar, indeed, to one only—suspicion grew into cer- 
tainty, and I felt my blood boil. That blood was not 
cooled when, after the hair was placed under the crys- 
tal (Bartram would not let any fingers but his own 
touch it), Lsaw the other side of the loeket,as, absorbed 
in its contemplation, he held it im his hands before his 
eyos. It was an exquisite miniature of -of—of Edith 
Lorraine !” 

Rogor started—nay, grew white. 

“ Yes, there could be no mistake about it. There is 
no othor face ao full at once of feeling, intellect, beauty, 
charm. There was the fair tull brow, shaded by those 
waves of golden brown; the large, deep-set, dark blue 
eyes, so full of light; the-dittle delicate nose, the en- 
chanting mouth, the sweet smile, the very dimple in the 
left clieek, and in the toudd chin. But, God of Heaven! 
Roger, there was a look of deep love whieh I have never 
seen in that haunting face, Roger, you know how I 
love, how I idolise Edith. Yon have often assured me 
my love is reciprocated, as far as a young creature so 
gentlo and so timid may reeipreeate an unacknowledged 
passion; you have often assured mo that Edith Lor- 
raino has only a sister's feeling towards Arthur: Ber- 
tram; and now—now, when I have revealed my adora- 
tion of Edith to her mother, who has all but promiséd 
her to me—now, that I only await getting the funeral 
of the late Barl well over to declare myself to the pre- 
sent one, and to the heavenly a herself—now, I know 
that Arthur Bertram and Edith Lorraine are lovers, for 
aught I know, betrothed lovers; and if so, all I live for, 
care fer on earth, is taken from me, the Marquis oi 
Danstanburgh, to be given to that bastard (for such I 
believe him to be), yes, to be given to that bastard, 
Arthur Bertram! And he thus becomes far wealthio: 
than 1 um, for the rose of the world, the pearl abov 
price, is hiv; and I eavy, I hate, I curse him!” 





Ah! but,” said Roger, “ I think you jump too rapidly 
to a conclusion so torturing to yourself, so disgraceful 
to Lady Edith, so distressing to her friends,” 














“ How so? Did I not see her bright tress in his fin- 
gers—her portrait sthiling at him ?” 

* But he may have got both by stealth; or she may 
have commissioned him to-get the miniature and the 
hair set, as a surprise for her mother or her sister; 0: 





she may, looking upon him as brother / 
so many years, from whom she ig now ly partedy 
have given them to him—not as a just as a 
ae might.” 

“ 05 


no! The pai in oe wrappod 

up lay on the county ban him; and by Pipes: 

it up in a great hurgy,, already seen the words, in 

her delicate and beau hand, ‘ Keep thig, ty own 
Arthur, until the original dayowrs.’” 
CHAP Tae LX. 

: FOREWARNSD, FORRARMED. : 
What guardian angel's like '& woman's love? - 


I ” eal livid in’ his ‘tern 
an vy. “ dor you didn’t 
nd, nd him @nb of 

” a. 





m,in a deuco of 
sit, if you please, by 
obtained possession of a portss 
Lady Edith Lorraine’s ?’ ; 

“*T will answer that he very coolly, 
‘when you tell me by what ri 

‘Te was so cool and quiet, tliat Iwas quito offany 
guard, when suddenly closing with me, he snatched the 
locket out of my hand, and .pushed me—I don’t know 
whether intentionally or acceidentully—from the raised 
footpath (you know it well—the gangway, they call it), 
some six feet in depth, into the road. Luckily thie car- 
riage and servants turned the corner, and thus the 
latter did not see the mdignity offered to their master. 
I was mad with rage, and soon elambered up the bank ; 
and when [ saw him pathing the loeket in. his bosom, 1 
felt as if I could have strangled him then’ and there. 
My. blood was. boiling—his seemed quite cool. Fool 
that I was, I shouted im my blind rage, ‘I demand that 

ortrait, You can have no right to the miniature of a 
Indy whose mother encourages my addresses!’ 

“* That encouragement will stand you im no stead if 
the Lady Edith herself declines them, as I strongly sus- 
pect she will,do,’ he said yery ealmly, and with a most 
provoking smile on his confi y fine face, 

*** And yours, [ suppose, slie- wall accept, eh ? and pre- 
fer a, low bastard to the Marguis of Dunstanburgh ?’ I 
said, resulyed. to close with him, and have a tussle for 
tho picture. 

“At the word bastard he started, and turned first 
very white, and then very red, 

** You are a Marquis,’ he said, ‘ but you are no gen- 
tleman; Iam no bastard, andlam a .gentleman—we 
do not meet on an equality, You are aiming at gothing 
possession of this picture; now listea+-you shall have 
my heart's blood tirst. If you approach me, J will throw 
you again. I could wrestle (as you well know) with two 
like you when I was eighteen, But stand off; I don't 
want to disgrace or to punish you, and before your own 
servants, toa See—they.are come back to look tor 


you. , 

“Bastard! base, low-born bastard!’ 1 said —‘ for 
you are nothing else--you sl ive me the satisfaction 
that. none but a coward would refuse. Meet me on 
Dunstanburgh Flats at noon to-morrow. There is mo 
place so, safe, lonely, aud remote, Bring one you 
please ns your second. We are both good shots; let 
pistols be our weapons. A boat shall be im read 
in case I fall, to row you off to my yacht, and piece 

“Tom no duellist—or rather, no MURDERER,’ eaid 


the young bas with the air of a 
oT Bateon shail be the forme td ored: * L hope to 
prevent your the latter, you refuse to meet 


me, 4’ you over ‘land, and horsewhi 
0 bp meet, Ishall-expeot you a: Dunatanberg 
el the spot " 


Flats to-morrow at: noon; you 

Yon know the alternative, too,’ I shouted, hoarse. with 
pasgion, ‘ Bastard! wilk notthe Lady Ndith be ashamed 
f the coward, the abject + 4 your refusal will 
prdve you ?” , 

“*T will be there,’ he said, white with rage;.and I 
Jescended the bank, entered my carriage, and saw him. 
10 more. And now, Roger Croft,” added the Marquis, 
‘we are old friends, and I know you hate this Bertiwn, 
i I do, and for my sake, too; and so I ask you to be 
uy second. I know, under existing laws, it is a gveat 
visk. If either of us fall—-and one of us annst and tially 
for we cannot both breathe freely in the same world--you 
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iness, | 





will have to go abroad for a time. You may be much 
bothered, and therefore, if you give me this proof of 
your regard, you doserve well of me in return. I have 
no relations, except two married sisters, both very 
welt my large estates are, as you know, cntailed; 
but that is not entai ali my personalty, an 

ftwenty thousand Pg leave to you. I made my 

18 


will last ni grevetly Agnes sealed, and wit. 
i + 3 what offer you 1 can well 
ro if I fall; and,as I have no one I care a pin for, 


it is no great puoof of affection. But answer me at once 
a ‘second 7” 


—will you be my 
There was to Bdith’s ear vo strange, 
hoarze, and » in the voige-iti which, after a long 


pause, Roger Croft answered 

ss stags * \ * 

“ We have not much time to said the luis; 
“for we must join in the search in the Black Wood-and 
present ourselves at the Countess’s bo oman We 

then slip out on some cxcuse or other, and I will 












Fo over to Dunstanburgh.” 
‘ freed,” Roger; “ but I dom*trthink that fel- 
ow Be 8 ; more, I’ve a great no- 
thasite’s at the better of the utter to pick you 
“dbings 


Bm jas raving hime bebore-& tingis. 


light, commit him at once. 
quis; “* I don’t believe he'd any. 


ittack of last night, e- 

fellow, afterall. I like 

age of him, but I be 
ictus in a fair 





womeay c) 
el nories, scomi 
dows—all we ds One inonth, and all erange-blessoms 
t . If there’s a transferable thing in the world, 
it’s 2 woman’s heart. That's the ticket i 

They left the summer-house as Roger spoke; and 
Edith, sick at heart, and the cold drops standing like 
beads on her brow (for she had heard every word that 
the Marquis and Roger Croft had spoken), prayed where 








ighe still knelt by the ttap-door—prayed fervently to her 


Fithef i heaven for guidance and strength, and for 
inspiration how to act, so as to save her Arthur from 
being murdered, or—more dreadful still—from being a 
murderer, 


-eO 
CHAPTER LXII, , 
DUNSTANBURGH FLATS. 
O’er all there hung & shadow and a fear; 


A sense of mystery the 
Which said, as as whisper in the ear, 
This place is ted, 


Tomas. Hoop. 


EpirH rose from her knees, refreshed and comforted in 
Spitit, dnd quite resolved how to act. 

Dunstenburgh Flats were about tive miles from Rock- 
alpine. They owed their name toa number of broad; 
flat slabs of rock (of large size), which were only visible 
at low water, and were embedded in firm, smooth, level 
sand, which, when the tide was ont, was some acres in 
extent, and was curiously fenced in by a ridge or ram+ 
part of rocks. 

This strange spot was on the Dunstanburgh estate, 
and on all that wild coast there was no place so lonely 
ond desolate ; for there were many traditions 
with it, and ghosts of shipwrecked mariners were said 
igameet and danee by moonlight, at low water, on the 
h'Jate and the level sand; and even at noom, when the 
tide was ont, there was an impression among the supers 
pstitious peasantry that the spobwas “nae canny,” and 
that it wae haunted. The rocks that shut'in the Flats 
were an extellent place for crabs, periwiniies, li 
aud whiéies; andait had been a very favourite resort 
Edith’s, Arthur’s, and the little Crofts, when they were 
children; svd;with —— donkeys and panniers, 

sea 


Went pichicing . 

Edith was inted with a comparatively short 
fe er by moo, to, prevent th howto meeting, wih 

ere by neon; nt the ile meeti i 
must (consideribg the vindictive and jealous —— 
the oats Se had. expressed i 
taking of Arthur’s life, or the ruin of his 
prospects on earth, and, perhaps, through all etermity. 
dith looked ot her watch; it was half-past ei 

She had not breakfasted—she had taken nothi 
morning, and sho felt faint anid sinking. She felt that 
sho required some refreshincnt to enable her to ox 
out her scheme; and, to avert. suspicion, she felt she 
ought to appear at the family breakfast-table. Her plan 
was, to leave it as soon ns possible, make her escape 
through tho gardens into the Blick Weed, andethenee 
novoss the moor, down te the sea-beach, andcalong the: 
pelt voast to Dunstanburgh Flats. She knew that the 

arquis and Roger, who wero ing to drive a 
part of the way, would teke a iués longer and 
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circuitous route, but one which would render it ee 
nur, 


sible that they sli meet with her.. As for Art 


she did not know. what road he would take to that 

deadly rendezvous; but even if he took the short cut, 

so well known to them in childhood, and they met 

amoug the rocks, or in tlie Black Wood, or én thd moor, 

what matter? She would have the better papuereney old 
ry 


for dissuading him from listening to the eall of worldly 


honour, when opposed to tho dwect commandment of 
his Maker; and though her check flushed, and her 


heart beat high, at the thonght of that possible mect- 
ing, she would not let even the miscdustruction the 


Marguis and Boge might put upon it. prevent her | 


doing what she felt to, be her daty. 

There was =. of straw in one corner of the loft, 
and carefully Edith hid up the blood-stained hat, black 
mask, overcoat, boots, and basin, under that pile. 

“I do not conceal them,” she said to herself, “ 
cause I believe it possible that the best, the kundest, 
and most noble of men, has suddenly from 
Christian gentleman into g vile, cowardly assassin ; but 
Thave a heart-sickehing guspicion that my Arthur is the 
object of some basa, erify, and remorseless which 
Sho exgeoratel of these things may to 
av 

Roger Croft—what could be his object in trying to 

rsuude the uis of Dunstanburgh that she, Baith 

rraine, loyed him, and did not love Arthur? He 
must know—he could not but know—that the society of 
the Marquis was rather distasteful to her than pag 
wise. He must have seen how very, very dear Arthur 
was to her heart. She Had done her best, and so had 
her young lover, to conceal their mutual and passionate 
love from the world; but the son of Mrs. Brot, the 
brother of Gloriana—how could he be deceived?  Be- 
sides, he had constantly, when alone with her, tried to 
disparage and ridicule Arthur, and to made indirect 
attempts at winniug lier for himself; and her defence 
of her beloved had always called forth his most malig- 
nant sarcasms and spiteful inuendoes. now, what 
could be his object in firing up the Marquis against 
Arthur, and giving him hopes, which he must know to 
» — of his lordships’s obtaining her hand 
er heart 

After listening for some time, and hearing nothin 
but the waving of the fir-treos against the windows o 
the summer-housi ith opened the trap-door, let 
down the slight ladder she had drawn up after her, and 
stepping lightly down, she was in the little sitting- 
room. dith 
window at the back of the suminer-house, and let the 
ladder out (with some difficulty, but she did effect it) ; 
and as. the snow lay about.a foot thick on that cold, 
northern, shaded side of the little building, it sunk into 
the soft white deposit, and was seen no more. Ndith 
then looked about her for a long — with an iron hook 
at the end of it, with which, as children, they had )een 
wont to pull dowh and fasten the Wai There 


was a little inner recess, quite dark, and full of too 
cncumber-frames, flower-pots, &c., de. Ridith 
about there, in hopes of finding’the pole; as she did &o, 
she heard voices aud steps approaching the sumtier- 
house. She drew i 
beat wildly, What ifshe should be found there? How 
could she explain or account for her presence ? What if 
they should get a ladder, and search the loft ? She dis. 
tinguished Roger’s voiee—that odions voice, always dis. 
liked, and now detested ; for now her quick,’womanly 
eee told her he was aiming at the deckrtatien ot be 

oved, 4 

“T say,. Meadows,” cried Roger, “shell we have 
mgiher squint s ha ap ae . = 

eadows replied, “ No, sir; it’s only wasting time. 
“Right enough there, ola boy !” said 1 Haate. 
ville; “and if you've as sharp set as Lam, you'll be 
at-something better than that rate 
le. I'm for grab. Come, Rogér, let’s push on.” 
Che next tidment, to Edith’s grent rehef, they were 
all gone save Hubert, who, perhaps consefous of her 
presence, remained sniffing at tho door, and whining 
too, until convipped thatthe men who had so terrified 
her must haye reached the house. 

Edith came foxth, aud, rushing Aeross the orisp snow, 
through the shrubbery, and across the gardens into the 
conservatory, whieh communicated with the state draw- 
ing-room, Pry unpereeived by any oné, to her own 
Toom. _ There he hastily changed her dress, smoot 
her hair, made a suitable toilette, and fitted herself to 
attend to the summons of the breakfnst-bell, whieh 
tiny a muffled peal, out of respect to the presence 
Death in the house, about a qurter of an hour after she 
ray Mey ere her me 3 but betty, aie vous yey 

© breakfast. © entere *s boudoir, and, 
° be surDEIaO, that young lady flushed, excited, 
Mm tears, 


Aston at emotion in one 
pesuive, uns Ce 


od 
Biith ing ited what had happ 
aie her ghar io) , Ida — 
ib possible not know? 
brother, exp aly Wedlbenncanae Bri 
7s) nek ponseeie come back! Hoe was very kind to 
me when Ewas ® little girl, and Tam so fond of him. 
Oh! I have often cried when I have been awake at 
hight, to think that I did not know where he was, and 
that had forbidden him the house.” 

Edith embraced Ida. She had no idea Ida could 
love anything or dare fér anybody. 


ly. bin 





en withdrew the ladder; she opened a | him, 


back into a dark corner; her heart | Oh, 


- “ Let us go down to weleome him, Edith,” said Ida; 

I hear he is in the butlér’s paiitry with old Malmsey 
and the steward. We dare not weleome him before 
mamma; let us go down to tell lini how glad we are to 
have him back again.” 


butlex’s room, embraced prodiggl,,. Ida, the 
taller, finer woman, wept on his breast, to his great. sur- 
; and Ndith, the lovely sylph, looked up into his 
ace to try to see something to love itt it—in vain, in 
vain!.. The goodness Ida remembered had been blotted 
ont aud blotched by habitual intemperance; but even 
he was a litile touched by Ida’s emotion, and he felc 
abashed at the thought how little he deserved her love. 
Méanwhile the bald old butler stood at a respecttul 
—— ete — Ep ayer on; and the 
steward, a jolly old fellow, peeped in at the door, well 
Sond to witness the prodigal’s return, , 


(To be continued in owr newt.) 











I DO NOT LOVE THER. 
I po not love thee—no, I do not love thee 
‘And sad 


yet, when art absent I am 
And envy e'en the bri above the 
Whose quiet stars may see thee and be glad, 


I do not love thee—yet, when thou art 4 
T hate the sound, th those wh ape bo dear, 


i) 
Which b the lingerfog echo of th® tone 
Thy voice of music leaves upon the ear, 
I do not love thee—yet, I know not why, 
Whate'er thou dost seems still well done to me; 


And often, in my solitude, I sirh, 
That those I do jovo are not like thee, 





= a 


THE LESSON OF THE NIGHT. 


Tv was midnight. An aged man was atanding at 
the window, and ing, with despairiig earnestness, 
6n the deep blue heavens, and the pure, white, quict 
a. on which there breathe’ not a being more 
0 


jozless 4 sleepless than he. lis condition affeoted 
. He had exchanged 4.e bloom of youth for the 
snows of ; and frow « long life, rich in opportuni- 
ties, he had rea notinng but errors, sin, an 





disease, 
a desolate spirit, a teurt full of poison, and an old age 
fall of remorso. the happy days of his youth haunted 
and recaxed to his mind that happy morn when 
his father hud placed him on the cross-way of Jife, on 
the right of which lay the sun-illumined path of Virtue, 
leading to the distant hut peaceful land of light, of har- 
vest, and of angels; and,’ om the left, the subterranean 
mith of Viee, déscending into a dark eavern, filled with 
ropping poison, hissing serpents, and dark, sultry 
vapours. 

! the serpents were crouching round his heart, 
the poison-drops were on his tongue, and he knew now 
which path he had chosen. 

Filled with iuexpressible anguish, he distractedly 
cried out to Heaven: “Oh, give me back my youth! 


Father! place mo on the. crossway, that I 
may choose the better peta - 
ut his father and his youth had both d od. Hoe 


watched the meteors in the neighbouring’c wurchyard— sp 


now gleaming, now extingaished—and he said: “They 
are the days of my folly!” He saw.a falling star glitter 
and yanigh : That is myseli,” exclaimed his. bleeding 
heart. And the gnawings of the serpents ate deeper 


into his wounds. 

His inflamed ima on peopled the roofs with api 
rits; the very windmills soemed hurling their sails for 
his destruction; and pi a left in a neighbouring 
charnel-house, seemed ually to assuine his own fea- 
tures. ‘During this mental conflict, the peal, proclaim- 
ing the advent of the new year, rang cheerily from tho 
church tower. His emotions wore softched; he looked 
around on the wide horizon, and over the broad earth; 
and he thought on the frierds of his youth, who, better 
and happier than himself, were now guides of the young, 
fathers of happy children, and men blessed apon earth ; 
and he said: “* Alas! I, too, might have slépt throti¢h 
this new year’s night with tearless eyes, if I had chosen. 
I, too, might have bega -happy,.oh!. best of parents, 
had I followed your instructions, and fulfilled your new- 
year’s wishes!’ 

In_this feverish remembrance of his  rouphtel days, 
the skull with his features, which lay in 
seemed to rise, and ition which sees on new- 
—s t the spirits of tuturity, at length transform: 
t into a living youth. 

He contd look at it no er; he covered his eyes 
rive bis hones: & ncaa tears were swal- 
suit sisted aut, “Oaly. oh 9 ett 

i return, oh, days of my 
thera aight for he had bat dréamed a fos 


Ta yous h 
pie ead cee, Eek ot oe 
the dealing “Teile Cncnergat terink 
firto the of harvest. 

Turn with him, eh, youth, if thou art still in his path 
of error. ‘This fear: Seon," Oust nate tae dane 


Edith gladly ayreed; and the two girls, entering the | 


e dead-house, | & 


HALF-HOURS WITH NEW BOOKS. 
THD CONVICT’S ESCAPE. 
Tu lino-of-battle ship Orion was undergoing repairs 
at ‘Toulon. 

One ‘morning, the erowd which was looking on wit- 
nossed. an accident. The crew was engaged in bending 
the sails. The topman, whose duty it was to seize the 
clewa of the main-topsail, lost his balance. He was 
seen to totter, and the crowd collected on the Arsenal 
quay uttered » cry. ‘Tho head gave way, and the body 
followed it. ‘Tarniig round the yard, with his arms 
} stretched ont towards the abyss, the man canght in his 
fall at a foot-rope, first with one and then with the 
other, and there he hung suspended. The water was 
beneath him ata giddy depth, The shock of his foll 
had given the foot-rope a violent swinging motion. The 
man swung backwatds and forwards at the end of the 
rope, like a stone in a sling. 

‘o go to his snceour was to ran a fearful risk. None 
of the sailors, all fishermen of the coast newly engaged 
in the service, dared adventure it. ‘The unhappy top- 
man was growing tired. Ho was too far off for tho 
anguish in his face to be distinguished, but his woari- 
ness was visible in every limb, His arms were con- 
vulsed with the horrible straggle. Every effort he made 
to climb up it only served to increase the oscillation of 
the foot-rope. He did not even ery out, for fear of 
wasting his strength, All waited for the moment when 
he weuld let go his hold upon the rope, and turned 
away tlicir oyes that they might not see Lies as he shot 
past. There are moments when the end of a rope or 
the branch of a tree is life’itself, and it is a frightful 
‘Ling to see a living being loosen from it and fall like 
a ripe fruit, 

All of a sudden a.man was seen climbing along tho 
rigging with the agility of a tiger-cat. He was a man 
dressed in red—-a eonvict—and he wore a green cap; a 
galley-slaye for life, When he reached the top, the 
wiad carried off his cap, and discovered a head com- 
pletely white. [Ze was. not a young man. The fact was, 
that a convict, employed on board with a gang of his 
fellows, immediately ran up to the officer of the watch, 
and amidst the trouble and hesitation of the crew, while 
all the sailors trembled and held back, asked permission 
to’ risk his life to save that of the topman, On an 
affirmative sign by the officer, he broke with a single 
blow of a hammer tho fetter which was rivetted to cis 
ankle, seized a rope, and rushed up the shronds. No 
one observed at the moment how éasily the chain was 
broken, , but_it was remembered afterwards. In the 





twinkling of am eyo ho was on the yard. Then he 
hesii a few seconds, and seemed to measure the dis- 
tance, Those seéonds, during which the wind blew 


the topman backwards and forwards at the end of the 
rope, seemed like centuties to the lookers-on. At last the 
convict raised his eyes to heaven, and made a step for- 
ward. Tho crowd again, ‘Thoy saw him run 
along the yard. When he was at the end, ho fastened 
one end of the rope whith he had brought with him, 
and let the other end Kang loose. That done, he began 
to. descend that repe, holding on by his hands, and then 
there was a double anguish——instead of one man hang- 
ing over the gulf, there were two. It looked like a 
ider coming to seize a fly; but in this case the spider 
bore life with him, not death, ‘Ten thousand eyes were 
fixed upon the sight. There was not a cry, not n word, 
but the same expression Of anxiety upon every brow. 
Every mouth held its breath, as if men feared to add to 
the agitation which bore the two men backwards and 
forwards. 
Meantime tlie convict had alidden down to the sailor. 
It. wag .time;.a minute more, aud the man, tired ani 
despairing, would have allowed himself to fall into the 
abyss. But the convict bound him securely to the rope, 
which he held with one hand while he worked with the 
other. ‘Then they saw him climb up again to the yard, 
and han} up the sailor. He held him there a few mo- 
ments to give him time to reeover his strength; then 
he seized him in his arms, and carried him along the 
ard to the cap, and thenee to the top, where he left him 
in the hands of his mates, 
Then the crowd applauded, There were old conviet- 
warders who wept. Women embraced each other on 
the quay, end every voice cried out with a sort of tender 
fury for ‘ the pardon of that man.” 

He, meanwhile, hastened immediately to rejoin his 
ang. ‘To reach it the more readily he slid down the 


tigging, and ran along one of the lower yards. Every 


ed | eye followed him, Ata certain moment therd was a 


rill of horror. Whether he was fatigued, or his head 
was turned, they thought they saw him hesitate ond 
totter. Fusdenty A great ery arose from the crowd. 
The convict ane | len into the sea. ; 

searc for him in vain, and gaye him up for 
lost. r) from the 


Ser att gach et sae 


Sy ee 





Tauvg Forenpsutr,—Valuo the friendship of him who 
stands by you in the ; ewarma of insects will sur- 
} round you in the sunshine. 








